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BOOK REVIEWS AND NOTES. 

The Code of Hammurabi. By Robert Francis Harper, Ph.D. Chicago : The 
University Press. Callaghan & Co. London: Luzac & Co., 1904. 

All students of Babylonian inscriptions as well as of theology and law 
will be most grateful to Professor Harper for having given us a book which 
embodies in it not only a quite careful transliteration and translation of this 
now most celebrated code of laws, but which gives us also a pretty complete 
and comprehensive "Index of Subjects," a "List of Proper Names," a "Glos- 
sary, and last but not least the "Original" of the code itself. To the "Orig- 
inal" again are added a "List of Signs," a "List of Scribal Errors," a "List 
of Erasures," and a map of Hither Asia. The student thus finds in this 
volume all that is necessary for a deeper study and appreciation of this ven- 
erable document. 

We must not, however, expect the book before us to be a Anal edition of 
either the original text itself or of its transliteration or translation. Says 
Professor Harper himself: "The text as represented in Plates I — LXXXII 
has been reconstructed and edited from the photographs published by Scheil 
in Tome IV, Textes Elamites-SSmitiques of the MSmoires de la Diligation 
en Perse, Paris : Leroux, 1902 ;" and again : "I am of opinion that an edition 
of an Assyrian or Babylonian text which is to be final must go back to the 
originals." (Introduction, pp. xii, xiii.) All that this edition is intended for 
is to put into the hands of students the laws of Hammurabi in a convenient 
and handy form. That Professor Harper has succeeded in his task most ad- 
mirably nobody can or will deny; and I am certain all students will be grate- 
ful to him for such a convenient edition. 

It is not my intention to go into a detailed criticism of this useful 
book — that would be out of place and would lead too far. A few remarks, 
however, may be permitted here: 

The transcription is not carried through according to uniform rules ; thus 
e. g. there is no distinction made between the different kinds of u or shu or 
gi, etc., etc., nor is the same word uniformly transcribed, as e. g. ilu EN-LIL 
I. 3- 46- S3 etc., but ilu Bel in XL, 12. 64; XLII, 53. 89. 95; XLIV, 86 and 
ilu belu-ut for ilu EN-LIL-ut I, ii. Sometimes we have two different kinds 
of transcription for the same word, thus Dur-ilu-KI in I, 59 is given as 
Dur-»7m in the List of Proper Names, where it is said to be a city ! This, no 
doubt, must be a printer's error, for surely Professor Harper would know 
that Dur-ilu the city where god Kadi was supreme (Early Baby I. Hist, p. 255) 
is written quite differently, viz. BAD=duru wall, while we have here the 
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sign DUR=n'£.stt=band. This name must be transcribed not Dur-ilu-KI 
but Dur-an-ki; nor is it a city, but one of the names of the zigurrat of 
E-kur, the temple of Enlil of Nippur. (See my "Bel, the Christ of Ancient 
Times," in The Monist, Vol. XIV, No. 1, p. 87.) Hence, also, we cannot 
translate col. I, 59 by "for Nippur and Durilu" but by "for the Nippurian 
Dur-an-ki." For this translation compare the "Nippurian Bel" in Early Bab- 
ylonian History, p. 271, 5 and p. 272, 6. The occurrence of the "Nippurian 
Dur-an-ki" in this code proves that at the time of Hammurabi there already 
existed another Dur-an-ki, viz., that at Sippar (cf. the king of Sippar : Enme- 
Duranki, Zimmern, KAT 3 , p. 532) as well as that at Larsa (IV R 24, 50a; 
II R 58 No. 3, 25). 

Enlil as "god of Dur-an-ki" is "god of the band of heaven and earth" 
(II R 54, 4a) and as such the "father of the gods" (K. B. VI 1 46, 8), Shamash 
as the En-me- (i. e., Haupstbefehlsvollstrecker or "lord of commands") of 
-dur-an-ki is his "chief messenger," as such having the role of Nin-Girsu, the 
WiT TJX57J! Therefore is Shamash called the ilu Ud-gishgal-lu (IV R 19, 
47. 48) i. e., the Wolkensturm, Unsterer Sturm (Del. Hwb. p. 136 sub irpu)^- 
a name attributed not only to Nergal (Shalmanassar II, Bronze Gates from 
Balawat, col. V, 4. 5), but also to NIN.IB=Nin-Girsu (II R 57, 51c). 

In the "List of Proper Names" we miss badly the determinative "alu" 
before certain names as e. g. alu NUN-KI 1,64; alu Shesh-ab-ki II, 17, but 
Ud-kib-nun-ki without alu II, 25 ! 

Likewise the determinative ilu ought to have been given in every case, 
and where it has been omitted (e. g. U.DAR : III, 54 ; IV, 47 ; I-gi-gi I, 14) 
this ought to have been indicated. 

Also in the Glossary the transcription does not harmonize with that given 
in the text, as. e. g., shu-bi-i-im occurs correctly in the text I, 34, but in the 
Glossary it is given as shu-be-i-im etc., etc. 

In the Introduction, p. xiv, we are told "the sign under No. 121 (sic! 
read 125), which has not been explained hitherto, has been made a gunu 
of No. 148" (i. e., UD). The sign in question is by no means new. Thureau- 
Daugin already in his Richerches sur I'origine de I'ecriture cuneiforme sub 
No. 92 said of that sign "le signe parait etre le gunu de UD." An older form 
of this very sign occurs also in my Early Babylonian History, p. 428, seal 1. 3 : 
Ur-ud-azag-ga! 

How one may be of quite a different opinion as to the meaning, under- 
standing, transcription and translation of certain portions of this law may 
be illustrated by the first column of the Epilogue. I select just this portion 
because it is most important not only for forming a correct opinion of the 
religious teaching at the time of Hammurabi, but also because it throws a new 
and welcome light on the much disputed and vexed question as to whether 
there was in the Babylonian pantheon a highest god called ilu "god." 

For the sake of convenience I shall put Professor Harper's and our trans- 
lation of col. I side by side. 

Professor Harper translates : 

1. When the lofty Anu, 1. When the exalted GOD, 

2. king of the Anunnaki, 2. the king of the (ilu)A-nun-na-ki, 

3. and Bel, 3. (ilu) Enlil, 
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4. lord of heaven 

5. and earth, 

6. he who determines 

7. the destiny of the land, 

13. committed 
it. the rule 

12. of all mankind 

8. to Marduk, 

9. the chief son 
10. of Ea; 

15. when they made him great 

14. among the Igigi; 

17. when they pronounced the lofty 

name 

16. of Babylon; 

19. when they made it famous 

18. among the quarters of the world 

20. and in its midst 

26. established 

21. an everlasting kingdom 

24. whose foundations 

25. were firm 

22. as heaven 

23. and earth 

27. — at that time, 
45- Anu 

46. and Bel 

49. called me, 

28. Hammurabi, 

30. the exalted 

29. prince, 

31. the worshiper of the gods, 

32. to cause justice 

34. to prevail 

33. in the land, 

36. to destroy 

35. the wicked and the evil, 

39. to prevent 

37. the strong 39 from oppressing 

38. the weak, 

42. to go forth 

40. like the sun 

41. over the Black Head Race, 
44. to enlighten 

43. the land 

48. and to further 

47. the welfare of the people. 

50. Hammurabi, 



4. the lord of heaven 

5. and earth, 

6. who determines 

7. the destiny of mankind, 

8. to (ilu) Amar-ud (Marduk), 

9. the principal son 

10. of (ilu)En-ki (Ea), 

11. the (ilu) Enlil-ship (lordship) 

12. over the totality of men 

13. had committed to him; 

14. had among the I-gi-gi 

15. made him great; 

16. had of Babylon 

17. its lofty name pronounced; 

18. had in the world-regions 

19. made it (=Babylon) famous; 

20. had in its (=Babylon's) midst 

21. an everlasting kingdom 

22. whose 

24. foundations 22 are as heaven 

23. and earth 

25. firmly founded, 

26. for him (=Marduk) established 

27. — then at that time: 

28. Hammurabi, 

29. the prince, 

30. the exalted 

31. who reverences the gods: me, 

32. for the purpose of making justice 

33. in the land 

34. to shine forth, and 

36. of destroying 

35. the wicked and the evil, and 

37. of preventing the strong 

39. from oppressing 

38. the weak, 

42. to go forth 

40. like (ilu) Ud (Shamash) 

41. over the Black-Heads( =man- 

kind), 
44. to enlighten 

43. the land, 
45- GOD, 

46. viz., (ilu) Enlil, 

48. to further 

47. the bodily welfare of the people, 

49. called by name. 

50. Hammurabi, 
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Si. the governor 


51. the shepherd, 


52. named 


52. the called one 


53. by Bel, am I, 


53. by (ilu) Enlil, am I, 


54. who brought about 


54. who gave in its completeness 


55. plenty 


55. plenty 


56. and abundance; 


56. and abundance; 


57. who made 


57. who made 


58. everything 


58. everything 


59. for Nippur and Durilu 57 com- 59. for Nippur-Duranki 57 com- 


plete ; 


plete ; 


61. the exalted 


61. the exalted 


60. supporter 


60. beautifier 


62. of E-kur; 


62. of E-kur, 


63. the wise king, 


63. the strong king, 


64. who restored Eridu 


64. 65. who rebuilt Eridu; etc. 


65. to its place; etc. 





The sense of this column is the following : 

When GOD (1) Enlil (3) had committed (13) to Marduk (8) the Enlil- 
ship over the totality of men (11-12) and had done all that follows in 11. 
14-26 then at that time (27) GOD (45) i. e. Enlil (46) in order to make the 
people fare well (47-48) called by name (49) Hammurabi (28) : ME (31) 
to go forth like Shamash (40-44) with the avowed purpose of doing what 
follows in lines 32-39. Hammurabi, who wrote or had this code written, 
speaks of himself in lines 1-30 in the third person and from line 3iff in the 
first — therefore "me." 

In justification of my translation and in order to show that there was at 
the time of Hammurabi a highest god called AN=i/w, with whom Dagan, 
Enlil, Sin, IB etc. had been or were in course of time identified, I may be 
permitted to give the following note here. 

The god Anu, whom Harper finds in line 1, is not mentioned by one 
syllable in this paragraph — hence the correct transcription (n)i-nu Hum si- 
ru-um is wrongly translated by "when the lofty Anu." In line 3 there is in 
the original no "and" before ilu En-lil — and if not, then lines 1, 2 can only 
be an etnp hatic apposition (as such standing at the beginning, before its noun!) 
to ilu En-lil, and have to be translated by "when the lofty (or exalted) GOD, 
the king of the Anunnaki : Enlil, lord of heaven and earth etc." That this is 
the only correct translation follows from the following considerations: 

1. Marduk receives in line I from AN=«7w>» and in line 3 from (ilu) 
En-lil the (ilu) En-lil-ut (line 11), i. e., the Enlilship. But the 
Enlilship can be given away by Enlil only, and not by Anu and Enlil. 
Anu can dispose of the (ilu) A-nu-ut, i. e., the Anuship, but never 
of the Enlilship. 

2. Such uncontracted forms as u-shar-be-u-shu (line 15) ; ib-bi-u (line 
17) show us that they are singulars (therefore uncontracted; if they 
were plurals they would be contracted!) Against this is not to be 
brought in the form ib-bu-u (line 49), which is a pausal (therefore 
contracted) form in the singular, and not a plural. 

3. Hammurabi tells us in lines 52, 53 that he is the ni-bi-it ilu En-lil, 
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i. e., the called (one) by Enlil. Notice, he does not say here that 
he is called by Anu and Enlil ! Hence Enlil, and Enlil only, called 
him. But if Enlil and Enlil only called him, then the Hum (AN) 
u (ilu) En-lil shu-mi ib-bu-u in lines 45ft. can only be translated by: 
"(at that time) GOD, i. e., Enlil called (me) by name." 

The translation of this passage, then, hinges on the right understanding 
of the u="i. t." Are there other passages in the Cuneiform literature which 
likewise establish for this « (generally written SHI + LU) the meaning 
"i. e." or "viz." ? Quite a number of passages might be brought in here. For 
our purpose, however, the following will suffice : In Tiglath-Pileser I, Prisma, 
col. V, 20ff. we read: 

matate (kur-kur-mesh) Na-i-ri 30 rapshate (mesh-te) a-na pat gim-ri- 
shi-na a-bil 31 «(=SHI + LU) wo^-char sharrani (mesh-ni )-shu-nu 32 
a-na shepe (mesh)-ia u-kin-ni-ish, i. e., the extended Nairi-lands in their 
totality I subdued, i. e., the totality of their kings I put under my feet 

Among Harper's own publications, Letters of the K. Collection, Vol. Ill, 
p. 276, No. 274=K. 81, Obv. 11. 8 ff. we read: 

AN (mesh) GAL (mesh) sha AN-e u Kl-tim a-na LUGAL EN-ia lik- 
tar-ra-bu u (=SHI+LU) (gish) GU.ZA LUGAL EN-ia libbu (bu)-u AN-e 
a-na da-resh lu-kin-nu, i. e., "may the great gods of heaven and earth bless 
the king, my lord, i. e., may they establish the throne of the king, my lord, in 
the midst of the world (sic!) for all eternity!" The blessing invoked upon 
the king consists in the establishment of an eternal reign — the latter sentence, 
then, explains the former! 

The m in both cases cannot be translated by "and," for if "and" were in- 
tended then the Assyrian had to be according to Grammar ="-ma." 

This u explicativum, as we may call it, in the sense of "i. e ," "namely," 
"viz.," is especially frequent in such connections as : 

AN u(ilu) Dagan, and AN u(ilu) Enlil, etc., etc. 

On the basis of this explanation two passages in our code receive a new 
light : 

1. We know that Babylon was the city of Marduk; we also know that 
AN si-ru-um (ilu) En-lil (I, 1-3) committed to Marduk the Enlilship over 
the totality of men (I, 11, 12), i. e., Enlil transfers his role to Marduk (conf. 
XL, 9 ff. : "The black-head people, whose rule Enlil presented and Marduk 
delivered to me," i. e., from Enlil through Marduk to Hammurabi!) who 
now becomes the An (.ilu) En-lil or AN u(ilu) En-lil. It is, therefore, pos- 
sible that Babylon might be called also "the city of AN u(ilu) En-lil." Indeed 
so it is actually called in our code, col. XL, 63, 64 : i-na KA-DINGIR-RA-KI 
alim sha AN u (ilu) En-lil, which, however, cannot be translated by "in 
Babyion, the city whose turrets Anu and Bel raised," but which must be ren- 
dered by "in Babylon, the city whose turrets GOD, i. e., the Lord (Marduk) 
raised." (Harper completely mistranslates this passage.) 

2. In our code, col. II, 47, we read : 

a-na AN+NIM u(=SHI+LU) ilu Nana. 

Harper transcribes here: a-na ilu Anu u ilu Nana — but AN+NIM can 

never be read ilu Anu, nor Anim (Winckler), which latter ought to be at 

least A-nim and not AN-mm. The sign NIM has also the pronunciation 

"turn" and AN-\-NIM can be read only either An-tum or il-tum. An-tum 
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u ilu Nana is "the goddess, viz., Nana." That the goddess Nana or Ishtar 
was indeed identified with An-tum, the goddess kot' Hox^r, is evident from 
II R 54, n. 3, 19. The same is true of XLIV, 15 where Ninkarrak is called 
the daughter of AN+NIM=An-tum. 

These observations are, as was indicated above, of the highest importance 
for a right understanding of the much disputed question as to whether the 
Babylonians had a highest god called "ilu." Says Zimmern, KAT*, p. 354: 
"Einen babylonischen Obergott Ilu, der in friiheren Darstellungen der baby- 
lonischen Mythologie eine ziemliche Rolle spielte, giebt es nicht; vielmehr 
handelt es sich in den Fallen, wo ilu in den babylonischen Gotterlisten auf- 
gefuhrt wird, einfach um die appellativische Bezeichnung ilu 'Gott.' " 

This cannot be maintained any more now. On the contrary, we have to 
say: 

The highest honor a god or goddess could receive was to be identified 
with AN = ilu or iltum, which AN in such cases is not a mere appellative nor 
"determinative" but which shows us that the god who bears this title was 
now considered to be equal to that old god AN the "totality of heaven and 
earth," like unto whom there was no other god — who, therefore, stands in 
all the "lists of gods" at the very top. AN, although originally the god (ilu) 
was yet later on displaced by En-lil, the "lord of the wind." By thus dis- 
placing AN, Enlil acquired in addition to his old attributes (lord of the wind) 
also those of AN, i. e., he became the "god of heaven and earth," the god 
ko.t' iif>xh r - At this time( i. e., when Enlil had become the god of heaven and 
earth or what is the same, the god of the whole of Babylonia) it seems that 
the oldest Sumerian cosmology and theology was developed: Enlil being now 
="heaven and earth," AN (together with his brother KI) were made to be 
the "upper or heavenly" and the "lower or terrestrial" ocean. The reminis- 
cence, however, continued to live on that AN was the first and oldest god of 
"heaven and earth" — hence the desire of the Babylonian theologians to identify 
their most favored god who happened to be, at one time or another, the most 
influential god of Babylonia, or to express it somewhat differently, to identify 
that god, whose city happened to be the capital of Babylonia, with the first 
and oldest god of the Babylonian "high and low-land" : with AN the ilu 
Kar' iZoxh", thus claiming for their god the necessary authority to exercise 
his power. 

Again when Enlil was displaced by Marduk it is natural that he likewise 
should be called the AN u (ilu) Enlil, "the GOD, the LORD," thus having 
received his authority from AN through Enlil. 

In this wise not only Enlil, Marduk, Sin, IB etc. were identified with AN, 
but even their respective wives had to become likewise the An-tum or il-tum 
/cot" i(ox1i>, thus Ninlil, Sarpanitum (=Ishtar), Ningal, NIN-IB, Ishtar— all 
were=Antum or il-tum the goddess at one time or another. 

That ilu was indeed the name of the highest god, i. e., of the god who 
happened to be the god of the capital of Babylonia is evident also from the 
following : 

1. The celebrated trilingual list of gods, II R 59, gives as the first and 
foremost god, who stands at the head and who precedes even Enlil: 
dim-me-ir \ AN \ i-[lum]. 

This very same AN is, in other lists of gods, said to be pronounced 
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A-nu-um (II R 54, No. 3; III R 69 No. 1 ; II R 54 No. 4) — hence the Sume- 
rian AN had as "god" the pronunciation A-nu-um or i-lum. From this it 
follows that the god"ilum"is neither the Canaanitish El (asWinckler wants), 
nor is the word A-nu-um a pure Babylonian word. On the contrary, we will 
have to admit that the Semitic-Babylonian name for the Sumerian god AN 
was "ilu" and that the word A-nu-um is the Semiticized Sumerian pronun- 
ciation of AN, i. e., Anum is the Sumerian AN + Semite nominative ending 
"u"-|-mimmation "m." 

2. The name of "Babylon" is generally written 

Bdb-ili-ki or 

Bab-DINGIR-RA-ki or 

Bab-ili(mesh)-ki 

Bab-ilu-ilu-ki (Nebk. E. I. H., IV, 32). 

Ba-ab-NI-NI. (K. 4309, 22 = Str. List 5997). 

and is most commonly translated by "gate of god;" a translation which may 
mean either (a) gate, which god is (cf. Christ's "I am the door") genetivus 
subjectivus; (6) gate, which leads to god (cf. Christ's "by me if any one 
enters in he shall be saved") genetivus objectivus. And as Marduk was the 
god of Babylon it is natural to suppose that the "god" referred to in "gate 
of god" was Marduk himself. Babylon, however, was in existence before 
Marduk appeared in Babylonia. We may, therefore, grant the possibility 
that by this "god" in "gate of god" was meant originally another "god" — the 
god namely who was at one time or another (before Marduk appeared) the 
god of Babylonia as a whole. Furthermore, as Hammurabi is very anxious 
to identify Marduk with AN u(ilu)Enlil; he calls Babylon "the city whose tur- 
rets AN u(ilu)Enlil raised" — gods of whom we know that they actually ruled 
over the whole of Babylonia — we may conclude that the ilu in bab-ilu signifies 
always the highest god : may the highest god have been AN, i. e., ilu.. or 
Marduk or Enlil, therefore also the pluralis majestaticus Bab-ili (mesh)-ki or 
Bab-ilu-ilu-ki or Ba-ab-NI-NI! For Jv7-Jv7=*-/»=plural (of majesty) see 
XLII, 45 : AN ra-bu-um a-bu NI-NI, i. e., "the great Ilu, the father of the 
gods." 

This is important for understanding the "proper names" composed with ili 
(mesh), ilu-ilu, or NI.NI. In such names the ili(mesh) etc. is simply the high- 
est god — whether he was considered to be Marduk or Enlil or Sin etc. does not 
matter. Now we also understand the writing Bab-(ilu) KUR.GAL-ki=Bzby- 
lon (II R 57 Rev. line 70). (ilu)KUR.GAL is according to V R 44 III, 41 
=Enlil resp. Bel. Bdb-(ilu)KUR-GAL-ki, then, may be read Bab-Bel: the 
gate of Bel — a reading which would show us that the "ilu" at one time or 
another was the old Enlil — hence Babylon "the city of GOD, i. e., Enlil" ! 
But the name also demonstrates beyond the shadow of a doubt that Enlil was 
ilu, the god tor" itoxh' and that Bab-(ilu)KUR-GAL-ki may therefore be 
read also Bdb-ili-ki. (ilu)KUR-GAL, because = ilu Enlil, is also = ilu E-kur. 
But ilu E-kur is = A-nu-um resp. Hum. (See my "Bel, the Christ of Ancient 
Times," The Monist, Vol. XIV, No. I, p. 83, Note 6)— hence ilu KUR-GAL 
=ilu(m), and Bab-(ilu)KUR-GAL-ki = Bab-ili-ki. 

In conclusion I should like to rectify two minor mistakes of Professor 
Harper : 
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The word i-nu-mi-shu in I, 27 is registered in the Glossary, p. 153, as a 
word by itself — as if there existed in Babylonian an inumil This is wrong! 
i-nu-mi-shu is contracted out of ina umi-shu. For such contractions with ina 
cf. among other places also K8531, Rev. 4: ina nu-ush-shu where the dupli- 
cate Rm. 126, Rev. 4, has i-nu-ush-shu. Hrozny's Grammar, Mythen von dem 
Gotte Ninrag, p. 48, is likewise not what it ought to be, for he takes inushshu 
to be a Present tense! 

The expression "and to further the welfare of the people" (I, 47, 48) 
does not belong to Hammurabi, but to AN u (ilu) Enlil, therefore the "and," 
which is not found ip the original is also not necessary here. 

Hugo Radau. 
Chicago, Nov., 1904. 



P. S. Since the above was written there appeared in the A. J. S. L. L, 
Vol. XXII (October, 1905) Professor Harper's Commentary to the Code of 
Hammurabi, — which, however, contains no corrections, and Harper tells 
us, for instance, (p. 145) that Ninazu is a goddess. Apparently he has not 
seen such passages as II R 18, 40 = A. S. K. T., No. 11, col. iv, 40.41: 

"(dingir) Nin-ki-gal dam (dingir) Nin-a-zu-ge \ (ilu) ditto al-ti (ilu) 
ditto," i .e., "Ninkigal the wife of Ninazu" — hence the latter must be the hus- 
band, i. e., he must be a male god! Cf. also II R 59 Rev. 34.35 where 
Nin-ug(!)-da appears as the wife (dam-bi-saV) of Ninazu. Not less sur- 
prising is Harper's statement (loc. cit.) that Zamama is a goddess — notwith- 
standing the fact that he himself calls him (loc. cit. p. 107) "the great warrior, 
the chief son of Ekur." 

Hugo Radau. 

Chicago, III., July, 1906. 



Congres international de philosophie. Rapports par Dr. Ed. Claparede. 
Geneva: Ktindig, 1905. 
This is the secretary's report of the eleventh session of the International 
Congress of Philosophy, held at Geneva, September 4-8, 1904. The first part 
contains the rulings of the congress, the program, and lists of members, after 
which follow the leading addresses with portraits of the speakers. The 
frontispiece to the volume is the portrait of the venerable Honorary President 
of the Congress, M. Ernest Naville. Among the papers read at this memor- 
able congress were: The Task of Logic, by Dr. W. Windelband; The Indi- 
vidual and Society, by M. Vilfredo Pareto; Neovitalism and Finality in Biol- 
ogy, by J- Reinke ; Moral Personalities, by A. Borstel ; The God of Aristotle, 
by Ch. Werner; "The World" of Descartes, by K. Jungmann; The Domi- 
nant Ideas in the Philosophy of Tolstoy, by Paul Biroukof ; An International 
Language, by Louis Couturat. 



Traite de physique. By O. D. Chwolson. Translated by E. Davaux. Paris : 
Hermann, 1906. Pp. 407. 
E. Davaux, marine engineer, has translated Prof. O. D. Chwolson's work 
on Physics from the Russian, with the assistance of a German edition pre- 
viously made under the supervision of the author. Messrs. E. and F. Cos- 
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serat, the former, professor of science at the University of Toulouse, the lat- 
ter, chief engineer of the eastern railroads in France, have added notes on 
theoretical physics. 

Professor Chwolson's prominence as a physicist is fully established 
among his colleagues. The present translation is an excellent one. It seems 
to be fully as reliable as the German version of the same work. The book is 
printed on good paper in clear type, and the many figures in the text are well 
done. 



Der Ursprung der israelitisch-judischen Eschatologie. Von Dr. Hugo 
Gressmann. Gottingen : Vandenhoeck & Ruprecht, 1905. Pp. viii, 378. 

Prof. Hugo Gressmann of Kiel publishes in the present volume a series 
of books on the religion and literature of the Old and New Testaments, a 
careful enquiry concerning the origin of the Israelitish and Judaean eschatol- 
ogy, and we are glad to recognize the ability with which he has accomplished 
his task. His method is historical and critical. He follows Eichhorn mainly, 
but also Gunkel, Wellhausen, Giesebrecht, Smend and others, and handles the 
subject with independence and not without originality. 

His work is divided into two parts, — the eschatology of misfortune, and 
the eschatology of salvation. These were the two thoughts which dominated 
the formation of a belief of the great events that were expected by the pious 
Jews. The Yahveh revelation was seen in earthquakes, storms, volcano- 
eruptions, in fire and thunder, in war and pestilence, etc., and the day of 
Yahveh was expected to come like a catastrophe upon the world. 

But this eschatology of misfortune was offset by the hope of salvation, 
that God would not be forgetful of his promise of salvation to his chosen 
people. The idea of the Golden Age played an important part in this connec- 
tion. A new covenant was expected, nature to be reclothed in an ideal shape 
and paradise restored. The central figure of the return of the Golden Age 
was the Messiah, later on identified with the Son of Man. 

Professor Gressmann has not devoted a special chapter to Christianity, 
but we may add that the Jewish eschatology is the stepping stone between 
Judaism and Christianity, and for that reason the results in this field are of 
great importance. They are sure to throw light upon the problem of the ori- 
gin of our own religion. We do not hesitate to recommend the book to the 
attention of Biblical scholars. 



La philosophie de Charles Renouvier. Introduction a l'etude du neo-criti- 
cisme. Par Gabriel Similes, professeur a la Sorbonne. Paris : Alcan. 
1905. Pp. iv, 400. Price, 7 fr. 50. 

M. Seailles believes that in the history of French philosophy of the nine- 
teenth century Charles Renouvier will hold a place of honor near his great 
compatriot Auguste Comte. Trusting in his critical method, careful to show 
the far-reaching importance of his principles, convinced, too, that error is 
the cause of evil, Renouvier is not slow to express what he believes to be the 
truth. Logic, psychology, natural philosophy, moral and political history — 
all of these he has touched upon and investigated. 

M. Seailles intends his book to be an introduction to neo-criticism, a 
perfectly clear expose of a doctrine difficult of comprehension. He has in- 



